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TIPS TO REMEMBER 


A loud sound does not constitute to being the best sound 


EDITORIAL DUB 


Cover photo — Rootsman Rak, picture by Vicky Chris 


Inside cover — Winna Stays On — new fortnightly sound system session at The Gate, 
Birmingham, new challenger each session, winner stays on for the next time. 


Dear Reader, 


Firstly, welcome back to contributors Hugo Makepeace and Benjamin Ital, as well as a 
new poem from Natty Mark, the founder of The Dub, in response to the beautiful 
poem from Allison Thomas in the last issue. | am, as ever, hugely indebted to the 
regular team of contributors: Steve Mosco, Pete Clack, John Green aka DJ Baps, Natty 
Mark, Eric Denham and Dan Ofer. 


Huge thanks also to those who have helped this issue to come together: JT from Kibir 
La Amlak and Milka Solomon from 8Eye Productions, Rootsman Rak (good to see you 
again old friend), Sam Shemtob, Carter Van Pelt, Robbo Dread, Nomadix, Jacqui 
Worbey, Original Dubman, Hayley Squires, Paul Ibiza and Steve Vibronics. Lots of 
ideas are already beginning to take shape for the next issue but we are always open 
to new ideas and new contributors, so if you feel you have something to offer, please 
make contact. 


Finally, very excited to be involved with the launch of the Oxford Dub Club on 7th 
March, with reggae sound system coming back its old home at EOCC on Cowley Road. 


Welcome to The Dub 
Editor — Dan-l danidubdub Q btinternet.com 
The Dub (and the entire archive of the magazine) is available to download for free at 


reggaediscography.blogspot.co.uk and —talawa.fr (danidubdub) 


The Dub magazine is not funded and has no sponsors. While this allows for artistic freedom, it 
also means that money for printing is very limited. If anyone is interested in printed copies, 


they should contact me directly and | can ask our printers, Parchment of Oxford, to get some of 


the issues required for the cost of £3 each. That includes past issues as well as the current one. 


WEST LONDON DUB CLUB 


Underneath the Westway, in the shadow of Grenfell Tower, the outside of Maxilla 
Social Club is a vision of graffiti colour and messages of love and remembrance for 
the tragedy of the Grenfell Tower fire in June 2017. “Forever In Our Hearts” and 
“Corporate Massacre” are the two most prominent messages that | can see. This is a 
site also rich in reggae history. 


Inside it is a classic social club, much like 
many that have closed across the country, 
with a small stage at one end. It is a peculiar 
mix of dark and gaudy, with 2 nine foot 
Santas and a giant illuminated inflatable 
penguin in the room! But the flags of 
Rastafari are up and the Profound Fair 
Share Unity Sound System is set up for the 
evening. There is a sound limiter with green 
to red lights and a massive red bulb which 
triggers a cutoff on the sound if the levels go 
over the limit, so it’s a constant tuning effort 
to walk the fine line between loud enough 
and too much; reminds me of the old days 
at East Oxford Community Centre. 


Nomadix Asha 


But the sound is plenty loud enough for the venue and crystal clear. Tonight’s 
musical selections are almost entirely dubplate only, most of which | have never 
heard before and may well never hear again - this is the grass roots of dub at its 
rawest and finest. As well as guest Fair Share Unity, we have regulars Nomadix and 
Kheru Jahman Dan aka Jonah Dan of Inner Sanctuary Records on selection. Nomadix 
Asha was interviewed in The Dub issue 27 back in August 2018; his vision of dubplate 
music is one of ever evolving rhythms, tough but spaced out, digital but highly 
melodic and a favourite on my own Field Frequency Sound System. Jahman Dan has 
worked with a huge range of singers and players over the years and we get to hear 
work with Michael Rose and Earl 16 along with other dubwise workouts from his 
extensive archives. 


Fair Share Unity & Jahman Kheru Dan at West London Dub Club 


We get 3 PA performances by singers tonight, not all of them planned for. First up is 
Robert Dallas, a rising star among British-based reggae singers, with a strong and 
varied set, quite different to the one he played at a session with our sound earlier 
this year. Watch out for new material with Med Tone Records and a new album with 
Darren Jamtone. We geta short but sweet set from Boom Donovan, who describes 
himself as Earl 16's older brother who is over from Jamaica, before Earl 16 steps up 
on the stage. Earl never disappoints and always surprises. He is constantly working 
with new producers and developing ideas and lyrics, so you never get the same show 
twice from him. The best song from a gripping set is one he has recorded on the 
Strange Things riddim with Jahman Dan for 2020 release on Inner Sanctuary, keep 
your eyes peeled for it. 


“They took away our prophets and leaders 
But they couldn’t take away the knowledge they gave” 


West London Dub Club is run by Black Sun Rising Promotions, who are at the core of 
the planned new reggae and dub festival at Old Buckenham Aerodrome, Norfolk in 
August 2020, see the next page for details. 
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Culture Rising 
Festival 2020 


“ROOTED IN MUSIC” 


brought to you by 


Black Sun Rising 


Promotions and Productions Ltd 


Black Sun Rising Promotions and Productions are excited to be bringing you Culture 
Rising Festival 2020. Over the weekend of 21/22/23 August 2020, we will be 
bringing you an exciting line up of Sound Systems with a fully dedicated Dub Tent 
featuring Channel One, Aba Shanti l and Iration Steppas as well as lots more from 
home and abroad. There will be a live stage featuring some great singers and bands, 
old and new ata great site including camping at Old Buckenham Aerodrome, Norfolk 
where the full vibration of sound can be appreciated. For more details and to 
purchase tickets, please visit the website www.culturerisingfestivals.co.uk. This is 
going to be an amazing event for all roots, reggae and dub enthusiasts. A full 
weekend of music and entertainment, make sure you get your tickets early to avoid 
disappointment. More lineup details to be announced soon. 


40 YEARS OF UP RECORDS: 
DOUJN IN JAMAICA 


Anyone who likes reggae will have come across VP Records at some point. Whether 
it is in its earlier form as Randy’s studio or labels from 17 North Parade, Kingston or 
as what became the giant of reggae distribution from its shop in Jamaica, Queens in 
New York City. Whether through works such as ‘Independent Jamaica’ by Lord 
Creator in 1962 or ‘Java’ by Augustus Pablo in the early 70s, produced by Vincent and 
Clive Chin respectively, or through their “Reggae Gold” compilations or dancehall 
artists like Sean Paul, VP Records has been unavoidable. 


VP was formed 40 years ago as a reggae distribution company, record label and shop 
when Vincent and Pat Chin of Randy’s, North Parade moved to New York City. To 
celebrate this anniversary, VP has released a major box set which compiles both 
rarities and a historical anthology of the organisation. The Dub magazine was invited 
to the launch of this project at London’s Jamaican High Commission in September 
2019. 


It was truly excellent to see the Jamaican establishment celebrating the music that 
has made the island so well-known and well-loved across the world. We were 
treated to a genuinely warm address by the High Commissioner before we heard 
from Randy Chin, Aaron Talbot, Carter Van Pelt and special guest Yvonne Brown, 
widow of the Crown Prince of Reggae, Dennis Brown. Randy and Aaron were both 
very supportive of The Dub when we met, with Aaron in particular asking me about 
my understanding of what dub is, trying to dig into the question of how far dub has 
reached into the public consciousness and how far removed from reggae it can be 
before it is no longer considered dub. 


The event in London was one of a series of events in New York, Jamaica and other 
locations featuring an exhibition celebrating their work and profiling the range of 
music they have been responsible for, which as well as their own artists and labels 
includes the British label Greensleeves, and VP’s “Soca Gold” and “Strictly The Best” 
series. There was a very broad range of people attending, including Mykaell Riley 
(one-time Steel Pulse member and now an advocate and activist for reggae music 
and culture in the realms of academia and museums); Joy Ellington, the head of 
Greensleeves UK; singers, DJs, industry movers and the broad smiling face of Mikey 
Dread from Channel One Sound. As part of the launch, the compiler of the box set, 
Carter Van Pelt, played a good selection of tunes from the collection, setting the tone 
perfectly. 


The box set really falls into two halves: the vinyl and the CDs. Both serve quite 
distinct purposes. The vinyl (four 12”s and four 7”s) includes a number of rarities and 
other interesting pieces, while the CDs tell the VP story chronologically. 


The Vinyl 


| have to confess that some of the records in this set have rapidly become firm 
favourites on my turntable (as listeners to the Desta*Nation radio show will confirm). 
The 12”sin particular are essential. 


I-Roy's toast on a scorching dub mix of Errol Dunkley’s “Created By The Father’ is 
probably my personal highlight, showing off the incredible energy of the early 
deejays in a fashion that is so timeless it could be rocking dances a hundred years 
from now. There is deep deep roots with Freddie McKay’s intense ‘Fire Is Burning’, a 
long sought-after piece reproduced on VP’s Roots From The Yard imprint. The roots 
end of the early dancehall era is fabulously represented by the first reissue of some 
of the most collectible records in the VP catalogue such as Junior Reid’s ‘What Do 
You Know’ and Tenor Saw’s ‘Lots Of Sign’, both qualifying as reggae gold dust. 


The records show a range of the labels 
that have been promoted by VP over the 
years — Jah Guidance, Lightning, Roots, 
VP, Love, Reggae Sounds and Roots From 
The Yard. The sevens come in their own 
Randy’s box, with the original 7” mixes of 
The Congos ‘Row Fisherman Row’, Linval 
Thompson’s ‘Don’t Trouble Trouble’, the 
first repress of Freddie McKay’s pleading 
‘La La By Woman’ and the first vinyl press 
of a great recent tune by Romain Virgo & 


Agent Sasco called ‘Fade Away’, which 
ada has a brilliant saxophone cut on the flip. 


The CDs 


The 4 CD set is an excellent compilation of dancehall and reggae from the late 70s 
onwards. This is mostly music with a strong commercial appeal and paints a vivid 
picture of the critical role that VP has played in busting reggae and dancehall music 


worldwide. The roll call is huge and includes many of the biggest names in the 
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business. There is a lot here that | didn't have in my collection and it does not just 
consist of obvious big tunes. Some of my personal highlights include: 


Ini Kamoze — ‘Hot Stepper’ 

Cocoa Tea — ‘Good Life’ 

Sanchez — ‘Never Dis The Man’ 

VC — ‘By His Deeds’ 

Tanya Stephens — ‘It’s A Pity’ 
Duane Stephenson — ‘August Town’ 
Queen Ifrica — ‘Lioness On The Rise’ 


There are also lots of great memory joggers from years gone like Krystal & Shabba 
Ranks, Michigan & Smiley’s ‘Diseases’ and Barrington Levy’s ‘Prison Oval Rock’ which 
| have not heard in an age but were massive in the dancehall. Carter Van Pelt, who 
was in charge of compiling the selections, explains in more detail the thinking behind 
the choices in his interview with The Dub conducted at the launch party. 


Interview with Carter Van Pelt, compiler of the box set 


The Dub — What a challenge and what a wide spread of music to squeeze in and 
represent the label. 


Carter Van Pelt — Yes, it was a spread in terms of time and also in terms of style. Asa 
DJ, | like to stay in certain lanes of music and hold a certain vibe, so | tend to think of 
songs that are substantially similar. But for the box set, | was trying to show how 
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many hit songs the company has been involved with in the relevant Caribbean 
communities and then sequence that across time. 


The Dub — Which is a very different thing. 


Carter Van Pelt — Way different from my favourites, although not excluding some of 
my favourites, but it’s a different mission and it’s kind of curatorial. So it was 
challenging to sequence it all and make it something that was interesting to listen to 
while you could learn from it at the same time. Hopefully to some extent it’s 
succeeded on that level. Primarily it’s about telling a story and there were some 
judgment calls | was able to make, luckily | was able to pick some tracks that | 
personally leaned into a little bit more that | liked. 


That came into play where there were significant artists who | wanted to include but 
who didn’t have the core or apex of their career with VP, like Shaggy and Church 
Heathen. So the Shaggy track is a part of the VP story but it’s not a really well known 
Shaggy track. Whereas Beres Hammond has had the core of his career at VP and so | 
had to go with a track like ‘Rockaway’. Another example, Maxi Priest had his giant hit 
‘Close To You’ way before he ever touched down with VP at all, so for the box set | 
chose ‘Easy To Love’, a very beautiful and more recent track. 


The Dub — And that's good because you're representing different sides to some of 
these artists than the obvious. 


Carter Van Pelt — To show that their thing didn’t end with that certain song. The 
other thing that was somewhat self-indulgent where | did get to go more toward my 
personal tastes, although not entirely, was with the vinyl part. | come from that 
world of vinyl lovers... 


The Dub — Reggae is inseparable from it. 


Carter Van Pelt — It is and that was the format that it came from and people still love 
it and there were some rarities in the VP catalogue where it was like “how are we 
going to put these out?” So, let’s put them out and use them to tell the story 
because the company, from when it came to New York and established itself as VP 
for maybe three dozen releases and then it kind of disappeared for a dozen or more 
years and instead it was all these other brands — Lightning, Roots From The Yard, 
Love, Reggae Sounds — VP was behind them all, and on the labels it just said 
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“manufactured and distributed by VP, 170-21 Jamaica Avenue, New York.” Some 
pretty knowledgeable people came up to me and said “I didn't know Jah Guidance 
was VP.” And on one level, how could you not know that, 
but then again it was Jah Guidance, it had its own identity. 
From when they came up to New York and started to put 
stuff out on Jah Guidance, that was a big chunk of the 
catalogue for several years, they were large and in charge! 


The Dub — And different sounds, different people have 
come and some have gone, and some have gone on to 


bigger things. 


Carter Van Pelt — Look at Junjo Lawes, and how hot he was for about five years. He 
was THE top producer; nobody could touch him. 


The Dub — But then the next thing happened. 
Carter Van Pelt — Yes, probably called King Jammy’s. 


The Dub — The vinyl selections in the box set tap into a very different side of the VP 
story. The CDs tell a historical tale of the development of the music since VP started 
in 1977. 


Carter Van Pelt — The vinyl records focus mostly on those early years of the company, 
because that story probably leans towards the vinyl that is most collectable. There 
was stuff in the digital age that | could have gone for and | was tempted to in a 
couple of instances, but it was on the actual VP label and it didn't help with 
illustrating all those different labels that were involved. 


The Dub — It also seems important that this set is focussed on VP, not on the Randy’s 
years in Jamaica, which have probably been better documented on the whole, 
including the recent film “Studio 17: The Lost Tapes”. 


Carter Van Pelt — It’s a different chapter. 
The Dub — The move to New York must have been a huge gamble for the Chins? 


Carter Van Pelt — It was, but | think they were stifled in Jamaica. Manley’s 
government was socialist to the point where it seemed hard for business people. | 
don’t want to sound like a free enterprise capitalist, but they were trying to runa 


business and grow it and in Jamaica at that time, that was hard to do. America was 
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the logical place to go to develop free enterprise and also, where was the money in 
Jamaica to buy and spend on these records? So they went where they could sell the 
records. And Coxsone did it too. 


NM T 


- 


VP President Randy Chin and VP’s VP Aaron Talbot, pic by Dan-l 


The real question, which I haven't even asked is “why not London?” And do you 
know what it probably was is that Vincent’s brother Victor had a shop in Brooklyn, 
Chin/Randy's. He was already there, there was already a family connection. If you 
are uprooting completely, you go where you have people. I've never heard of any 
Chins that were in London. If there had been, maybe that's where they would have 
gone. 


The Dub — Also, there were a lot of other players already in London, big and small, 
including Dennis Brown, at a similar time. 


Carter Van Pelt — Well, Greensleeves started at the same kind of time in London. 


The Dub — | guess the US was a huge potential market, England already knew what 
reggae was and maybe was already saturated with companies supplying it with new 
music. 
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Carter Van Pelt — True, but Black American culture is its own productive force and 
they had to go and try and sell reggae into that existing market, whereas for the 
African and Caribbean communities in Britain, reggae was mainstream culture for 
them and that's the way it's always been; it's more fertile here [in the UK]. 


Dan-l 


The “Down In Jamaica” box set is available directly from VP or through major record dealers. The 
CDs are available on major streaming platforms but there are currently no plans to release the 
vinyl digitally. 


Massive thanks to Sam Shemtob, Jasper and Joy Ellington from Greensleeves for the invitation, 
and thanks also to Mykaell Riley, Cedar Lewisohn and Marcus O’Connell for their time. 
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Pat Chin digging through the racks at VP Records, New York City in 1986, pic by Beth Lesser 


To order: https://soundsoftheuniverse.com/product/down-in-jamaica-40-years-of-vp- 
records?fbclid=IWAR3G WNV3rG98EKycyNbuflayildonsUeMuNhuOVV1 uUv5R6FY2r8YEbVVo 
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THE THREE KINGS OF REGGAE 


He is affectionately known as ‘Everywhere Man’, for wherever reggae is played in 
Oxford, or in the villages and towns of the county, you will often see the name Garvin 
Dan on the publicity posters and flyers. It is he, alongside Nico Fuller and Hugo 
Makepeace, who runs the monthly Reggae On Tap sessions in Oxford. They are like 
the Three Kings: bearing gifts of ska, rocksteady and roots. On the first Sunday of 
each month, you can follow the Red, Gold and Green Star, to where it stops above 
Tap Social Movement in Botley, and step in and receive a blessing. 


= 


| use the word blessing, 
because not only is sweet 
music played there, but it 
is free to listen to it and 
the setting is 
intergenerational: the 
children run and jump 
around, while the parents 
and other adults dance. As 
well as the joy, there is the 
learning, for every session 
is part of the ongoing 
journey through the 
history of Jamaican music, 
alongside spotlights on contemporary, international figures. For example, there is a 
small group of original skinheads who step in early, because they know they're going 
to hear some Duke Reid. 


Alongside the wide range of music — from ska to dub — there is a wide range of guest 
selectors. As well as those from well-known sound systems, such as Sir Sambo Sound 
and Count Skylarkin, Reggae On Tap has given us the debut session of Truth and 
Rights, founded by Daz Broscomb, and one of the first appearances by Gaia, based in 
Banbury and co-founded by Gerrie Smee and Jason Wilson. One of the highlights 
from the summer was the appearance of Mighty Oak, from Scotland, featuring Jofis, 
Ben Young and crew. 


And where there are people all day (3-10pm), there must be food! Each session 
brings a different culinary pleasure, such as Ethiopian, Trinidadian (by Prince aka 
Calypso Chef), vegan and the food of legendary Oxford caterer, Pippa Hamwee aka 
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Little General. Another regular feature is the stall run by Lorraine Jackson, which 
sells cultural items and vintage clothing. 


As you step into the venue, you are embraced by the colours — compliments of 
Garvin Dan — of the red, gold and green of African and Caribbean flags which adorn 
the walls. With the recorded music and the live percussion of jembe and bongos, you 
enjoy the embrace and return it: feeling a wish to make your contribution to the 
goodness that emanates. One of the hangings, one of the largest, shows the face of 
Bob Marley, and underneath are the words 'One Love.' With the vibe that they 
generate, this is what the Three Kings do: they use the beauty of the music to 
embrace us in an aura of love. 


Natty Mark Samuels 


First printed in Oxford’s free paper, The Daily Information 


Steve Vibronics hosts a new series of interviews as a podcast on Soundcloud. Part 
One features UK dub producer Keety Roots and Part Two features Nick Manasseh. 
https://soundcloud.com/vibronics 
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AFRIGAN TRIBESMAN 


The year 1980, the place Daddy Kool’s record shop on Berwick Street in Soho, Central 
London. At this point in time the reggae business is alive and well to the extent it can 
support 2 specialist shops in Central London (the other for a while being Maroons 
Tunes) as well as a large number spread around the city. Daddy Kool's, run by the 
temperamental character Keith Stone, has been around since the mid 1970s and has 
a special place in my heart as | bought my first ever JA vinyl at its previous location on 
Hanway Street. 


Soho at that time has not yet become as gentrified as it is today and besides playing 
host to many companies associated with the British film industry, is also known for 
being a sleazy red light district complete with assorted porn shops and cinemas, 
dubious signs advertising “models”, and all manner of street hustlers selling 
everything from their body to drugs. One afternoon | walk into Kool’s which is busy 
as usual and head downstairs to the basement which hosts the secondhand section. 
It's a vinyl collector's dream with box after box of singles, some of which can be 
worthwhile if you can persuade whoever’s behind the counter to play them. 


Returning upstairs, the shop’s busier than when | entered. The West End location 
attracts all manner of people from tourists to hardened collectors, sound men and 
even artists, with Jah Thomas and Jah Shaka amongst the faces | see in there on 
occasions. The first thing that strikes me on reaching back up the stairs is the tune 
playing through the shops powerful speakers. It’s a seriously heavyweight piece with 
a thumping bassline and piercing syndrums in the manner which are then currently 
fashionable on many JA productions. Picking my way through the crowd | get to the 
counter and ask what it is. The guy on the other side smiles at me before taking what 
turns out to be a dubplate off the turntable and handing it to a guy who’s evidently a 
sound man, dressed in an overcoat and trilby hat. “Don’t worry yourself man, it soon 
come pon street” is all he says, turning away to continue his conversation with the 
sound man. 


A few months later I’m back in Kool’s again when | hear the same tune (or at least a 
variation of it) blasting through the speakers. And this time it's for sale — a wicked 
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piece of Earl Sixteen called “African Tribesman’, produced by Mikey Dread on a 
Sufferers Heights 12 inch. Some things are worth waiting for... 


Steve Mosco 


En E SIDE TWO J) 
AFRICAN TRIBESMAN ? a 3 
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BUTTER 'GAINST SUN £ MIKEY DREAD AT THE CONTROLS 
(M.Campbeit) e 2. Dread at the Controls 
MIKEY DREAD a Another Exclusive Mikey Dread 
Dread at the Controls ` E ` Hoon 
Another Exclusive Mikey Dread 


https://www. youtube.com/watch?v=JK3pnKnvcyABtfeature=youtu.be 
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DIGITAL NYAHBINGHI 


The concept of Digital Nyahbinghi has been around for years, the brainchild of 
genuine original jungle don Paul Ibiza. It is where roots reggae and dub meet 
conscious jungle for the upliftment of the people. Nights have popped up at 
different venues over the years and it is also expressed at the legendary Jungle Splash 
raves, where there is always a reggae room, but tonight is the beginning of a new 
realisation for the project, set in a fantastic new venue (The Goodness in Wood 
Green), a custom brewery in an industrial warehouse space complete with the 4 
scoop King Jahsiah System. 


Original Dubman brings the original sauce to open proceedings, playing mostly 
instrumental dubplates and exclusive live band recordings. This is proper 1970s dub 
music, or music that sounds just like it. He drops a cut of Breadback’s “King Step” 
that sounds like it is take 12 from a long mixing session, deeper than deep and my 
personal highlight of the night. We also get 2 


versions of Dennis Brown’s “Black Liberation” 
and “Rise And Shine” by Bunny Wailer. 
Dubman’s credentials are impeccable, born in 
the UK but raised in Clarendon, Jamaica, he is 
strongly connected to expressions of reggae in 
both countries. He was mic chanter for Jah 
Shaka Sound System back in the Club Noreik 
days when the sound would be regularly 
clashing with the likes of Fatman, Coxsone, Sir 
Jessus and others (The Championz League Of 
Dub Activists) and switched to live mixing for 
bands like Prince Lincoln & The Royal Rasses, 
Black Slate and African Head Charge. 


Original Dubman 


This kind of direct connection to the original drum and bass music is essential for 
Ibiza”s vision of Digital Nyahbinghi, joining the dots between that and the modern 
day junglist adventures of modern dubbists like himself and Jungle Splash regular 
Benny B-Sides, who comes on next and plays an extended Midnite tribute to the late 
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Vaughn Benjamin (including “Rasta To The Bone”) before dropping into the kind of 
reggae jungle bangers he is more known for. Paul Ibiza and Original Dubman’s link 
goes way back to the early 90s when they had studios in the same building — Dubman 
and Zion Train upstairs and Paul downstairs. King Jahsiah System is running sweet 
and heavy with great clarity in the top and mid sections; ASS boxes so quality is 


assured. 


Y j The first of tonight's MCs, Clapper Priest, 
| comes in to chat over Benny B-Sides’ set, 
| stepping right into his renowned fast chat 
style. As well as Clapper Priest, UK 
Principal is on hand to host Paul Ibiza’s 

“ set and the pair of them bring a reggae 
authenticity and some originality to the 
session which goes way beyond the 
average jungle hype man. 


UK Principal 


Paul then takes the controls for most of the rest of the session, upping the ante and 
the tempo, this is jungle in a positive mode with its dub origins to the fore. Itis not 
so very different to the fast deep dubs of Nomadix and Jah Ragga in tone and style, 
the main difference is that the tunes are mixed together, which is still very rare in 
reggae and dub. There are numerous reggae samples (deep reggae not cheesy ragga 
jungle) alongside remixes of tunes like Dubkasm's ‘Victory’, Fabian’s ‘Prophecy’ and 
‘Rastafari Is The Way’ by Errol Bellot, Dixie Peach and Disciples. UK Principal is on the 
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best form | have ever heard, riding the complex rhythms with ease. Digital 
Nyahbinghi is the sound of jungle living up to its potential while being true to its UK 
sound system roots, salute. 


We are treated to a short set of crisp dub pieces from King Jahsiah and their very 
talented empress on the mic; it's a pity we didn't get more from them but | will be 
keeping my eyes open for future dates. 


Check dub-siren.com for details of Ras Efx machines 
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TO GATHER AND TALK 


to Allison Thomas 
Sweet Allison alludes to her nature; from the popular fragrant flower of that 
name. 


She's a Rootswoman, 

Digging into the history. 

Her enthusiasm is endearing, 

Always motivating me. 

To share what | know, 

Which she passes on to others. 

Her love of the culture, 

Making her an ambassador. 

Come let us speak with Sweet Allison: 

Let’s gather and talk with the Rootswoman. 


Burning Spear and Kiddus-l, 

U-Roy and Joseph Hill. 

Of the rhythms that bounce, 

And the melodies that thrill. 

She writes for magazines, 

And shares info. and videos. 

Come let's talk and laugh with her, 

While the sweetest music flows. 

Come let us speak with Sweet Allison: 

Let's gather and talk with the Rootswoman. 


©Natty Mark Samuels, 2019. 
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ATISTIK LA 
AMILAK 


Dan-l spoke with Jamie Thomas of Kibir La Amlak about the new project with Brother 
Dan “Strengthen My Faith” as well as about the history of KLA and other recently 


released projects, including the Dawtas Of Aya and Messenger Douglas. 


For the last ten years or so, the music of Kibir La Amlak (Glory To God in Amharic) has 
been raising consciousness and growing in its influence and complexity. Each 
production has a meticulous attention to detail and a musicality that is not 
commonplace today. The singers and players who have contributed to the Kibir La 
Amlak discography make an extensive roll call, and include singers such as Christine 
Miller, Messenger Douglas, Danny Red, Donovon Kingjay, Reality Souljahs, Prince 
Jamo, Nish Wadada and the mighty Fred Locks. 


The Dub - What is your musical background? What drew you to reggae and who 
were your early inspirations? 


Kibir La Amlak — Well, | don't really have a musical background as such, so my 
journey is music is mostly self-taught and self-initiated. Reggae was always present 
in my house as a child, my uncle was a producer and had a shared passion for reggae 
music. Thankfully he saw a spark in me as a young boy aged 9 or 10 and took me into 
the studio, loaded up a riddim track, spread it across the desk for me and left me to 
my own devices to mix off dub cuts. 


l already had an unusually profound love of the music, so getting that insight into 
how the mixing desk could also be used as an instrument definitely sowed a seed. | 
don't think anyone anticipated that it would become one of most important things in 
my life. | was already buying vinyl by that time, with a little squeeze | could maybe 
afford one seven inch on a Saturday morning with my pocket money. The whole 
nineties vibe was very strong at that time, there was a lot of digital UK stuff and the 
JA style, Fatis Burell/Xterminator sevens were a firm staple for me then. Perhaps 
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unusually, the town I was born in had a very strong reggae sound system backbone, it 
didn't really make sense demographically, but its proximity to East London made sure 
there were always a lot of sessions and reggae ironically formed part of the musical 
backbone to a predominantly right wing, white working class town. There was never 
atime when reggae wasn't there. 


The Dub - Did sound system come first for you, or recording? 


Kibir La Amlak — As | said | was super young when | first went into a studio and 
around that same time l inherited my first sound system speaker box too, so all 
aspects (sound system, vinyl collecting and studio) were kinda ignited 
simultaneously. Of course they are all very different processes, but for me they were 
always inextricably linked. Even though the seed had been planted for the love of 
studio works, it was a different period in technology back then. Building a studio 
wasn't as simple as getting a second hand laptop, downloading a cracked music 
software and all of a sudden you're a producer. You needed hardware, and it wasn't 
pocket money business! It was a real commitment and although | knew that was 
what l wanted, it had to manifesta bit later in my journey once | was old enough to 
earn enough money to be able to afford the equipment that | needed. By the time 
my teenage years were done, l'd built a kinda makeshift studio and sound, amassed a 
little record collection and was ready to start to take the thing more serious. By then 
| was very blessed to have been taken under the wing of my first mentor ‘Red I’ who 
schooled me in all matters of production, engineering, sound system, box building, 
electronics and of course RasTafari. 


Around 2003/4 | linked up with a bredrin called Aslan and we setup a sound called 
the Horns Of Jericho. Around this time, my path on my musical journey solidified into 
something | would devote my whole life too. 
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The Dub — I remember getting a flyer for a dance in Southall with RDK HiFi and Horns 
Of Jericho. 


Kibir La Amlak - We did quite a lot of local stuff but that was one of the defining 
sessions for the sound at Southall Community Centre. Around 2006 | left that sound 
to follow my own path and | built a new sound called Teshuvah HiFi. | think | played 
with that sound name till 2008. After a time though that name didn't sit right with 
me. After a lot of reflecting, Kibir La Amlak came into my meds as the name | wanted 
to use for the label and sound. There have been lots of different people who have 
been part of Kibir La Amlak, holding different roles. It was always envisioned as a 
family collective vibes, but nowadays | mainly tour the live dub show alone, and the 
collective works is more in the creation process. 


The Dub — the way you're working, there's a lot of people involved in a Kibir La Amlak 
release. 


Kibir La Amlak — Exactly. And that’s what constitutes the collective now. It’s 
constantly changing with each new song that's recorded or each new project that's 
undertaken. 


The Dub — With the new Brother Dan project, there are people involved in it from all 
over the world. Were parts recorded in different places, or was it done while you 
were travelling? 


Kibir La Amlak — Almost every conceivable constellation for recording took place for 
that project. Some of it was recorded with groups of people together, and some of it 
was recorded by each individual in their respective location, bouncing files around 
online. In some ways it was quite an unorthodox project, for example, the drums 
were the last instrument to be laid down (which is a testament to how razor sharp 
the drummer’s timing is). But most of the musicians were accustomed to working 
with each other, apart from on the track ‘Strengthen My Faith’, which is older and 
has Ashanti Selah and Gyassi Crossdale on keys and guitar. The rest of the tracks 
feature a group of musicians who had been touring as The Dub Treatment Band. So, 
the fact that they were very used to playing with each other definitely made the 
remote recording process a lot easier. 


The Dub - Although the quality of musicianship and lushness of the sound has 
increased over the years, your releases have always had an identifiable ‘sound’. Is 


that down to your mixing or the vision of the music beforehand? 
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Kibir La Amlak — It's not something that | make a conscious effort to achieve. Nuff 
people allude to me having a distinguishable “sound”. Some say it's down to my drum 
patterns, others to the way | mix, but honestly | don’t know. Regardless though, | 
give thanks that people perceive continuity through my music because | feel that my 
discography covers quite a broad range of the different spectrums of reggae, so to 
maintain a sonic stamp over the different styles is an achievement l am very proud 
of. Especially as it was never an aim! I’m not someone who works with a clear vision 
of the final result. Nor am I the kind of composer who wakes up with a melody in his 
head and has to get it out straight away. I've never wanted to emulate the past, or 
modelled myself on any one style or era. Normally it’s only once the skeleton of the 
song is in place, that the vision of the song can starts to reveal itself to me. 
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The Dub — So that's the song speaking rather than you defining the song before it’s 
written... 


Kibir La Amlak — Yeah, I'm a firm believer that we as human beings do not own this 
phenomenon that we have branded as creativity. So any attempt to try and define 
that inspiration before it's been expressed feels like you are running the risk of not 
allowing the song to manifest in its fullness. | would never restrict myself to 
producing one genre of music and although | might be well known for my work in 
reggae, there’s every chance that that creative inspiration might not manifest itself in 
a reggae track at all. | think it’s very important for everyone involved, whether an 
artist or a musician or engineer if their own egos and opinions can just take a back 


seat to what the song wants to be. That’s where | find the joy. In taking part and 
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facilitating the manifesting of music from somewhere | don't really know about, 
somewhere beyond the human experience. 


The Dub — And I suppose that’s the joy and the point of working with other 
musicians? 


Kibir La Amlak — Exactly. And that was something that was interesting about the 
Brother Dan project. Often when I’ve worked with session musicians, they’ve 
replayed back what | wrote in the original composition, maybe added some variation 
and the natural flavour of them as musicians, but on “Strengthen My Faith”, the 
musicians had quite a lot of input in terms of adapting my original compositions and 
coming up with alternative ways of playing their respective parts. Things that would 
never have manifested if | stuck rigidly to my initial vision. That was a really nice 
process to watch unfold: each musician’s interpretation of what that song wanted to 
be and how each one shaped and inspired the other. Obviously l was in a very 
blessed position to be working with musicians who can interpret and reinterpret my 
ideas in such a pleasing and interesting way. 


The Dub — You seem to seek out singers who have a strong lyrical direction, like 
Messenger Douglas who | interviewed for The Dub in issue 31, and the Dawtas Of 
Aya. Although I don’t speak Portuguese, you can tell by listening that there is a lot of 
power and thought gone into their lyrics. How important is that to your criteria for 
working with a singer? 


Kibir La Amlak — | have a deep passion for lyrics and songwriting. | always want to 
keep the calibre of any lyrical content in my music as high as possible. Even if we’re 
going to address the same subject matter that’s been addressed countless times over 
the decades. As humans we are blessed with this profound ability to reason and 
think, to examine and dissect, and that’s what | expect from a lyricist or songwriter. | 
want to be wowed by their creative interpretation of the given concept, no matter 
what it is. I’ve been working hard over the last year setting up a production company 
and label with Zema. She’s also a selector and producer and shares the same outlook 
on this subject. One of the things we defined as underpinning the ethos of our label 
is “artistic integrity”. A song might be written about issues that have been addressed 
a billion times over, but each individual is unique, having their own individual 
experiences and feelings towards that subject sung about. So integrity has to be at 
the forefront of how, what, where and when they choose to express it, especially in 


this genre where we are very rarely making songs about benign everyday 
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KIBIR experiences. Often the 
Aan subject matter is profound, 
defining experiences in the 
artists lives. Whether it's 
the joys of spiritual and/or 
physical liberation or the 
woes of oppression or 
anything in between; for 
that message to be received 
by people, it has to be 
conveyed with integrity. 
Your expression has to be 
really true to who you are, 
even if it contradicts the 
status quo of how you're 
‘supposed’ to feel about 
that experience. That's why I try my best to avoid unnecessary cliche. It’s a new 
generation now discovering this music and it has to cut through that with that 
personalised truth. 


Working with Dawtas of Aya was immensely challenging for me, as someone with 
such a passion for lyrics. What always shone through for me was the integrity of 
them as artists, and that was what captivated me. 


The link up came about completely by chance on my first trip to Brazil at the 
beginning of 2018. l'd been booked to play four solo shows in Brazil, three of them in 
Sao Paulo and one of them at a festival called the Taiwai Dub Festival, which was the 
first date of the tour. It had been loosely suggested that | might do some work with 
some of the artists at the festival and at that point in time the Dawtas Of Aya didn't 
actually exist. The three Sisters were friends and they had worked together many 
times but they were mostly concerned at that time with their solo careers. Regiane 
Cordeiro is a singer in her own right, Carol Afreekana is a dub poet and she is already 
known for that and Sistah Mari is a well-known singjay, but it was the four of us who 
found ourselves jamming in a makeshift studio at the festival site. At that point, they 
each recorded an individual dubplate with me and | said asked them to, “come and 
feature in my show”. I was also blessed because Carol Afreekana is very good at 


translating (English - Portuguese). She worked with me closely for that show, 
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because tying back to what we 
were saying about lyrics, | 
naturally find it very 
challenging to connect to an 
audience that doesn’t readily bi KO. 
understand what I'm saying. ON k' BAN | 
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I’m not a vocal performer, so 
my role on the mic in the live 
show is more to highlight or 
expand on certain key points of 
the message of the tracks. 
Carol was able to stand with 
me for that show and translate 
into Portuguese, we were all 
jamming together and 
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vibes were electric! l invited all three of them to come on the next three shows with 


throughout the show and the 


me, the bond was solidified and just before we parted company we decided to make 
a performance video together. So we setup the live dub show on an oil drum on a 
rooftop in one of the Favelas in São Paulo, plugged in some mics and held a vibe! 
That was the first time they had all gone back to back on one riddim and that video 
was what sparked wider interest in it as a concept. It was subtitled to English, which 
helped people understand the militancy, it was refreshing you know? Three young, 
strong, black females singing with passion (and integrity) about the oppression they 
faced on a daily and their need for liberation. That video led to a booking at Rototom 
Festival, which gave them the inspiration to come together as a collective, and so 
they came together under the name ‘Dawtas of Aya’. | went back to Brazil in May 
2018 to create a full show with them. We rehearsed like crazy and when | left Brazil, 
we all had notepads full of notes and recordings of what we had rehearsed. We 
didn’t see each other again till mid August when following a flight delay, they arrived 
at the Rototom site only two hours before we were due to go on at prime time on 
the Dub Academy stage in front of thousands of people! We barely had a chance to 
catch up let alone rehearse, but the ground work had been, the show was fyah and it 
was a seminal moment in all of our careers! 
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The Dub - It is clear that Rastafari is very important to you. What drew you to sight 
up Rasta as the way forward? 


Kibir La Amlak - Well, lII keep this answer as brief as possible as it's something | 
could talk atimmense length about, but fundamentally yes, your observation is 
correct; Rastafari is very important to me! We’ll have to schedule another interview 
if you want the fullness of this reasoning though! But as | already mentioned, 
sighting Rastafari was not the obvious choice for me based on where | was born and 
the kind of livity of many | was surrounded by in my formative years. Nonetheless, 
the message in the music that | found comfort in captivated me. Salvation, 
redemption and a constant reference point for one’s moral and ethical compass, 
were what kept reggae (despite having a hugely eclectic musical taste) as a genre of 
music that essentially raised me. It became very clear to me as | got older that | had 
been truly saved by Rastafari. | have no doubt that without the moral compass | was 
instilled with, my life would have looked the polar opposite to how it does now. | 
don’t have an evangelical stance in Rastafari, so | wouldn’t necessarily go as far as to 
say it was a universal way forward, | don’t think you find Rastafari, rather it finds you. 
| can say without a doubt that the direct and indirect inspirations of the works, words 
and vision of Haile Selassie were my way forward. And that is why | choose to keep 
Rastafari as a central pillar in my works, there is very few places for people (especially 
younger people) to find such crucial guidance on how to navigate your own personal 
life, how to understand history, how to understand your place in the present time in 
relation to global history and how to work towards a better future for one’s self and 
the whole of humanity. 


The Dub - Finally, are there any other artists or projects you are working with that we 
should be looking forward to? 


Kibir La Amlak - Yeah for sure, always...hahaha! I'm just putting the finishing touches 
on a project with a grime MC called Majical, we’ve cooked up something that is a 
very interesting crossover between UK Hip Hop / Grime and the Kibir La Amlak roots 
reggae flavour. This again kinda ties into the notion of ‘artistic integrity’ that | raised 
earlier. Majical has an exuberance for Haile Selassie that | have found unparalleled in 
the younger generation of artists today, especially in other genres of music such as 
grime. Majical is a Ras, unapologetically, yet he doesn’t confine himself to the 
‘orthodox’ means of expression of his trod in Rastafari. Grime is one of the ‘sounds’ 
of now, it’s a reflection of the UK inner city vibes that is more captivating for the 
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youth than reggae music. Especially for those who view reggae as “their parents' 
music”. Yet Rastafari remains as relevant today as it always has been throughout the 
decades, so it is a real joy to be creating something, that to my knowledge, musically 
is kinda unchartered territory, yet still, is firmly rooted in one of the core values of 
roots music, a love of Haile Selassie. | have always enjoyed that reggae has remained 
contemporary by evolving throughout the decades, I’m not opposed to its 
development as a genre and welcome all the new styles and sounds. But of course as 
you can imagine based on your last question, if l am to be part of its evolution, 
Rastafari is always going to be present! Stay tuned for that coming very soon! 


So, give thanks once again for taking the time to reason with me, and give thanks to 
all those reading this interview, stay tuned, 2020 is gonna be a jam packed year! Nuff 
great Kibir La Amlak works and also the grand unveiling of what we have been 
working on as 8 Eye Productions all coming soon! 


Dan-l 
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CLANCY ECCLES 
FEEL THE RHYTHM 


Clancy Eccles was born in St Mary’s near Highgate, Jamaica on December 9 1940. 
Clancy was bought up in the Jamaican countryside and then went out on the road 
when 15 and became one of the most loved and respected personalities in the 
history of Jamaican music. He gained his apprenticeship under the tutelage of 
showman and musical impresario, Lord Messam who also worked with the Blues 
Busters, Higgs & Wilson, and Busty Brown. Clancy had a spell serving drinks and 
singing R&B, Calypso and Mento at a club in Ocho Rios. He moved to Kingston and 
made his first recording for Clement ‘Coxsone’ Dodd titled ‘Freedom’, a song 
frequently played on Dodd’s Downbeat sound system and after another two years it 


was released officially. 


During the next few years Clancy 
released a series of singles for Dodd, 
including ‘River Jordan’, ‘I Live And | 
Love’, ‘Cry Allelujah’, “Rock Of Ages’ and 
‘Leave Earth’. 1963 came and Clancy 
recorded ‘Judgement’ and ‘Baby Please’ 
for producer Leslie Kong’s business 
partner Charlie Moo, before recording ‘I 
Am The Greatest’ and ‘I Need Your Love’ 
for Mike Shadeed. In 1964, Clancy 
moved on to work with Lyndon 
Pottinger, who issued a handful of 


singles by the young Clancy, including 
‘Roam Jerusalem’, ‘Miss Ida’ and ‘Sammy No Dead’. Clancy had gained no financial 
reward from his recordings so far and in 1965 moved to Annotto Bay and worked as a 
tailor. The following year, he returned to singing and supervised his next two 
recordings, ‘Darling Don’t Do That’ and ‘Guns Town’ at Coxsone Dodd's studio. They 
were only released on blank label ‘pre’ release in Jamaica in limited numbers. 
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Clancy then hired Duke Reid’s famous Treasure Isle studio in 1966 and produced ‘Say 
What Your Saying’ by a local singer Monty Morris and released it on the newly 
launched New Beat label. The release was a big hit in Jamaica and Clancy had much 
success over the next few years as one of Jamaica’s most influential producers, with 
hit recordings featuring himself and artists such as Larry Marshall, Busty Brown, Joe 
Higgs, King Stitt, The Dynamites and Lord Creator (including ‘Kingston Town’). In 
1968, Clancy helped Lee Perry to launch his Upsetter label and lent Niney the money 
to produce copies of his hit ‘Blood And Fire’ in 1971. 


Clancy always made sure that the artists he worked with were paid properly, 
something many other producers were often not doing. One group he worked with 
was the Fabulous Five and Kirk Salmon, a group member, was grateful to Clancy for 
making sure they had the money they needed to continue in the music business. 
Clancy carried on recording material, love songs and social commentary up to 1977, 
after this he stopped producing due to the rise of record prices in Jamaica, something 
he objected to strongly. On his return to recording, he did it erratically and recorded 
‘Mash Up The Country’ and ‘Iniquity Worker’ in the mid-eighties, which rank 
alongside classics such as the pro Michael Manley 1972 election anthem ‘Rod Of 
Correction’ and ‘Generation Belly’ from the mid-seventies. 


Although Clancy is not nearly as well-known as Duke Reid or Coxsone Dodd as a 
producer/singer, he did record a vast amount of rocksteady in 
the late sixties and early seventies, with most of it released on 
his own Clandisc label. Clancy had started recording back in 
the late fifties, cutting ska for Coxsone Dodd and then 
bounced around the early reggae scene for a while, then he 
turned his talents towards the recording studio in the late 


sixties and oversaw recordings by Alton Ellis, Joe Higgs, Beres 
Hammond and many other singers. His studio work was not 
as distinctive as that of Reid and Dodd, even though some 
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Clandisc Records in 1967 and this gave greater recording independence for Jamaican 


enjoyable and solid material was recorded. He started his 
artists. Clancy Eccles passed away on June 30, 2005 in Spanish Town, Jamaica aged 64 
and left behind some fine recordings as a singer and producer. 

Eric Denham 


Recommended listening: Freedom — The Anthology 67’ — 73’ (Trojan 1969) 
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KOGTSMAN RAK 


ROOTS N PERMACULTURE 


When I (Dan-l) first met Rakesh aka Rootsman Rak, he was running tunes in the 
courtyard at East Oxford Community Centre at one of Natty Mark’s Peace & Dub 
events in the early days of Cowley Road Carnival. He was playing before me; we had 
a good chat, | bought some records off him and he told me about his new web forum 
called RootsnCulture. There weren’t many online reggae forums at the time, Blood & 
Fire and a couple of others, but RootsnCulture was special. It drew together like 
minded spirits from all corners and there were many deep reasonings on a wide range 
of topics. | made some good friends on that forum. Rakesh was also a traveller, 
playing and selling reggae in the Balkans, Italy, India and all over. As he was doing 
this, he was also pursuing his interest in homeopathy, which is where life took a few 
left turns for him. 


The Dub — Where did your interest in permaculture start? 


Rootsman Rak — | was travelling around Europe playing reggae and kept being invited 
to Croatia, where eventually | met a girl and she asked me “Why would you want to 
go back to England?” | had no good answer, so | stayed, simple as that. 


The other side to it is the other things | was doing at the same time as all the reggae 
was working as an IT consultant and as a homeopath, where | was doing disaster 
relief work, teaching people about homeopathy and preparation for disaster. All of a 
sudden, there was a big tsunami at the end of 2004 and | was packing my bags to go 
when my girlfriend (later wife) said basically, “Where do you think you’re going?” 
and she pretty much put a stop to that, and it was time for a different plan. 


One thing l'd always wanted to do was build my own house and grow my own food. 
So we got some land and made a start by looking at various eco villages around 
Croatia. |turned up at one particular eco village and they said “Wow, you should 
come and teach us this stuff.” | wasn’t sure what they meant as | had gone to them 
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to learn from them! All| had said was that they had a house with a big north-facing 
veranda and shower and it's going to be freezing cold because there’s no sun coming 
in, so how is it going to get heated? You don’t need to teach someone that, that's 
just obvious isn't it? But | quickly realised that things that seemed really obvious to 
me aren't obvious to others. So they asked me to bring some people over to help 
teach them about natural building, which we 
did. We brought Simon Dale, who some may 
know from the hobbit house, who did a 10 
day course on natural building, which went 
well. After that, | was asked to bring over 
some experts on permaculture and being the 
sort of activist that | was, | looked for 
someone with activist vegan type credentials 
and | found Graham Burnett [who had grown 
up with the anarcho punk counter culture and 
what he describes as protest culture]. 


Graham Burnett, well what a character. He 
came over, he did his stuff and it was mind 
blowing. What | realised was that more or 
less everything that he said was really pretty 
obvious, there was nothing really new in what 
he was saying. It was just the framework, 
meaning that the principles and ideas were 
things that | already knew and understood 
from my own experience. In fact, the 
students on the course said they learned 


almost as much from me and from one other 
person on the course as from Graham because of all the real life examples that we 
had of putting permaculture into action without ever having studied permaculture. 
They got a clearer idea of the principles being taught because we gave them 
examples that they could relate to. At the end of it, Graham said to me that | knew 
more permaculture than many of the permaculture teachers he had met, so within 
two months we started teaching together and I’ve not looked back since. 
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| never really went to school, | spent most 
of my time and ingenuity coming up with 

ways to get out of school without getting 

too noticed (or caught). 


The Dub — But l am guessing that your 
computing skills that you were using for 
work before you became a permaculture 
_ teacher came from that same attitude of 
_ self-teaching 


_ Rootsman Rak — Computers came really 
nm early to me. My father bought me a 

7 | Sinclair ZX81 and | programmed that to its 
death. 


The Dub — So we could call you an early 


adopter? 


Rootsman Rak — Yep. So basically | found computer programming easy but | had no 
qualifications but | managed to somehow get myself into a job, which led on to all 
the others. Teaching computing skills to others soon became a part of what | was 
doing, so | was teaching really early on. Then | started getting into Unix and | soon 
began designing fault-tolerant computer systems for engineering companies and big 
corporations, making sure that these big computer systems never failed. | built one 
of the first computing farms in England because the company was taking so long to 
work through their computing jobs and | just used all the spare capacity of computers 
that they had but weren’t using to work on the same job and massively speed up the 
process. | always seemed to take on jobs that were way ahead of my skill set so that | 
could learn from my work. | realised that nature operates a lot like computers — 
systems thinking — with inputs and outputs, components and variables that could be 
identified, analysed and adjusted. 


The Dub — So you were ultimately working in similar territory? 


Rootsman Rak — Yes. What are the flows? What is the energy required? Each 
system needs a certain amount of energy to keep it going; what is that energy? 
Where can it come from? Where else can it come from? What happens if there is an 


excess? Can you store it? How and where? Can you make it do something else while 
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it's being stored? What happens if there is not enough energy? How long can it keep 
going in that state? How can you make sure that each element can get its energy 
from 3 different places, so that if one dries up, you have an alternative? 


So permaculture is about looking at nature and understanding how nature solves 
problems through patterns; understanding those patterns and totally living within 
the patterns of nature, which is what our ancestors have done since time began. 


The Dub — But these are the connections that we’ve lost. 


Rootsman Rak — In these days we’ve been brainwashed into not being able to see 
that. Modern generations have completely lost sight of this common sense. My 
definition of permaculture is that permaculture is just common sense but in a world 
where sense is no longer common. So the day that sense becomes common again, 
permaculture won't be needed, it'll just be what we do. 


| ask students to imagine a future scenario where people ask “So they used to put 
poison into their food! Why would they do that? They used to kill animals and eat 
them?” | really believe the day will come when we start living again in the cycles of 
nature. For example, the amount of meat 
and how we produce that meat is totally off 
the scale. 


The Dub — It’s a question of resources and 
logic as much as a question of emotion or 
taste isn’t it? 


Rootsman Rak — Exactly. It is without 
doubt the single most destructive force on 
this planet. I’m not saying that everyone 
must be ital (vegan), but we do need to 


massively reduce the amount of meat and 
dairy that we consume, or more appropriately, massively change how we produce 
our food. 


The Dub — Do you feel those conversations are being had now? 


Rootsman Rak — | think ten years ago, it was an absolute fringe conversation. Five 
years ago, more and more people were starting to understand and just recently it has 


really begun to come to the forefront of media and be taken seriously. Everywhere | 
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go, Romania, Croatia, Poland, you talk to the older generations and they will tell you 
“Yeah, when we were young, we used to eat meat 3 or 4 times a year.” They'd grow 
the pig, and when it came time for a big celebration of some kind, they'd kill the pig, 
the whole village would feast on it and that’s it. They would use all of it in one way 
or another but it would be six months or so until the next time. Not three meals a 
day. 


The Dub — The traditional diet in this country is pulse, beans, legumes, fruit, bread 
until relatively recently, unless you were part of a certain caste or class of people. 


Rootsman Rak — That has only dramatically changed in the last 400 years or so. The 
majority of the food that we eat nowadays is imported, it isn't native to this country 
at all — potatoes, tropical fruits, tomatoes, 
chillies, rice, corn. We had carrots, turnips, 
barley and wild strains of wheat (not like the 
imported wheat strains we use now which 
are from Asia). But our diet was actually 
incredibly diverse, much more so than 
people realise, partly due to seasonality. 
There was much more variety of foodstuffs 
and the quantity we needed to eat, because 
of that diversity, was much less. Now we 
overeat. Bad food combinations and having 
all kinds of food available at different times 
of year leads to choices made on taste or 
whim rather than necessity. One of the 
consequences of this is that certain foods, 
because they take longer to digest, are 
under-digested and other foods are over- 
digested and they ferment. Because they 
take different times to digest, the stomach 
only knows to let into the intestines when the pH neutralises. This makes our 


stomachs have to work harder and put in different amounts of acid and they can’t 
get it right because all these processes that takes different lengths of time are trying 
to happen in the same stomach at the same time. 
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The Dub — And this is without even taking into account the additives and 
preservatives in much of our food. 


Rootsman Rak — So basically whatever food you are eating, up to half ofit isn't even 
turning into nutrients, which means that your body thinks it's lacking nutrients and 
needs more food, so we overeat. We then get used to overeating and that becomes 
the norm and it takes more energy to process and break down those foods and so 
ultimately we’re just drained because we’re eating with our senses, because we 
‘want’ it. 


One of our projects is investigating what are nutritionally dense foods that can be 
grown and digested really easily and therefore by eating those we can get a really 
strong nutrition boost. We can then prioritise these for future planting and 
development. We aim to show people that growing local food, and eating in season 
is by far the best way to get the nutrients you need to remain healthy and vibrant. 
We want to compare mass produced pesticide ridden food against mass produced 
organic food, against locally grown organic food. Ultimately we aim to show how the 
rasta belief of growing your own ital food is by far the most significant thing you can 
do to improve your health. 


We are talking about organising a permaculture course with a reggae theme. It’s not 
finalised yet, but the idea is to show how to live an ital life and how to grow ital food. 
Maybe we will also start writing some lyrics, to make some reggae tunes with a 
permaculture lick — strictly Roots n Permaculture. Who knows, maybe it will lead to 
creating an ital community, or a trip to Ethiopia. There is talk that the first gathering 
and workshop could be at Fairfield House, so watch this space. 


| haven’t done any DJing for at least 10 years while | have been concentrating on 
permaculture, but now feels like the right time to start again. 


Dan-l 
Facebook: Rakesh Rootsman Rak 


Web site: www. ecologicaldesiqns.co.uk 
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HOSSAPHONIK JAZZ WORLD BEATS 


Dan Ofer shares some inspirational grooves 


“Red Hot & Riot: The Music and Spirit 
of Fela Kuti” (2002) The first of two 
tributes to afrobeat music founder, 
social and political activist legend from 
Nigeria, Fela Kuti. Nearly 40 great 
modern artists from differing worlds of 
music were involved in covering Fela’s 
tunes including Cheikh Lo, Baaba Maal, 
D’Angelo, Bugz in the Attic, Kelis, Jorge 
Ben, Antibalas and others. Red Hotisa 
compilation series project used to 
fundraise for AIDS awareness. The 
second edition Red Hot & 


Fela features slightly more electronic Bossaphonik 


and experimental interpretations of 


Fela's music. 


“Outside: The Rough and The Smooth” (1995) The Magnum Opus of multi-instrumentalist 
Matt Cooper, it fitted into the flourishing acid jazz scene of the time. This album takes the 
listener on a rich ride of inventive soul, jazz funk, instrumental hip hop, moments of dub 
and the legendary jungle meets violin of To Forgive But Not Forget. A peak dancefloor tune 
in my DJ sets. Features notable guest players Byron Wallen, Jhelisa, Cleveland Watkiss, Greg 
Osby and more. 


“Ghetto Blasters” (2009) The explosion in popularity for Balkan party music in the 
alternative clubbing scene of the late 2000's originally turned me onto this music. Mahala 
Rai Banda are made up of some of the finest musicians from the most musically renowned 
Roma villages in Romania. In this pinnacle release, they are responsible for a groove-laden 
feast where the pleasure of playing and partying is clearly in abundance, wild gypsy funk big 
band style. 


“Circles” (2009) Jack Pescod is a self-taught pianist who lead my favourite Oxford 

band Barcode around the mid 2000’s. He released this LP with his quartet having resettled 
back home in Suffolk. The playing has a deep spiritual quality that comes from the heart 
throughout this delicate work of groove-soul-jazz. 
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CORNERSTONEMUSIK 


Cornerstonemusik (Oxford UK) present Foundation Music 
Thursdays (9.00pm — 2.00am) on Green Futures Festival 
Radio / Kingston Green Radio. The show offers support and 
airtime to breakthrough artists / groups from UK, Jamaica, 
USA, Africa along with wicked brand new selection and 
classics vinyl from the Cornerstonemusik vaults. 


On the ‘TUNE IN’ App - Green Futures Festival Radio 
Streaming on www.greenfuturesfestivals.org.uk and 


www.kingstongreenradio.org.uk 
Text to +44 (0)7813355448 


Recommended New Releases 


Zion Land (Single) 


Linval Thompson 


Duke Records 


Windrush Generation Riddim (Album BOOM 


Various Artists including Teacha Dee and 
Perfect Giddimani 


Giddimani Records 


PERFECT GIDDIMAN! TEACHA DEE YOUNG SHANTY KING MAS 
DA REAL STORM MENNY MORE COOKIE THE HERBALIST 


ADDIS 
PABLO 
x D E 
THE DUB = The Dub Program (Album 
PROGRAM ce) 
Addis Pablo 


Addis Pablo Music 
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Black Cocoon (EP) 
Tia 


Troyton Music 


Bank Robbery Riddim (Album) 


Various Artists including Bucky Jo, Horace Andy 
and Erral Matic 


SCY Productions 


ME 


Temporary Obstacle (Album) 


Milton Blake 


Pickout Records 


Strictly The Best Vol 60 (Album) 


Various Artists including Beres Hammond, Freddie 
McGregor and Romain Virgo 


4 VP Records 


Sweet Ballerina (Single) 


Michael Gordon 


AVILODHIALI 


Sweet Freedom Muzik 


Cweeeb Galeria 
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Uptown Tenement Yard (Single) 
The Carey James 


Pondemike Records 


Love and Overstanding (Single 


Yami Bolo 


Talawah Records 


Hotta Than Dem (Single) 


Jah Kettle Ft Mykal Rose 


Embrace Life With Love Productions 


War (Single) 


Don Dada + Reggae Powerhouse Band 
Ft Gregory Isaacs 


Reggae Powerhouse Records 


Ska Ska Ska (Album) 


Mykal Rose 


Carose Music Group 
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Just For A While (12”) 


Haspar Ft Singing Cologne Joshua Hales 


Black Redemption 


Standing Firm (Single) 


Shumba Youth 


Bun Dem Out Records 


Sunshine Reggae Riddim (EP) 


Various Artists including Torch and Ruffi 


Daytamax Muzik 


MAY B UNITY 
mean 


Real Ganjaman (Single) 


Pressure, Lutan Fyah and Turbulence 


Undisputed Records 


Fight The Fight (EP) 


Mortimer 


Easy Star Records 


Created By The Father (Single) 


Winston Reedy 


Room In The Sky Records 


ko CREATED BY THE FATHER T 
ES WINSTON REEDY & roa 
om, a: THE INN HOUSE CREW « 


ka = 
alt rights reserved 


Masters Of Reggae (Album) 


Various Artists including Pat Kelly, 
Christopher Ellis, Vin Gordon, Donovan 
Kingjay + Frederica Tibbs 


Room In The Sky Records 


A big thanks and respect to all the artists, 
producers and agents that provide us with 
brand new and back catalogue music / jingles 
and drops for our radio playlists. If you have 
music you want to be considered for our shows 
please forward in MP3 or send Download 
Access to cornerstonemusik@aol.com 
www.cornerstonemusik.wikifoundry.com 
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Kenya — 12 December 1963 (UK) 
Libya — 24 December 1951 (Italy) 
Haiti — 1 January 1804 (France) 
Sudan — 1 January 1956 (UK) 
Cameroon — 1 January 1960 (France) 
Egypt - 28 February 1922 (UK) 
Gambia - 18 February 1965 (UK) 
Grenada - 7 February 1974 (UK) 
Western Sahara - 28 February 1976 (Spain) 
Saint Lucia - 22 February 1979 (UK) 
Ghana - 6 March 1957 (UK) 
Mauritius - 12 March 1968 (UK) 
Tunisia - 20 March 1956 (France) 
Namibia -21 March 1990 (South Africa) 
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ABA SHANTI x 


Genna Celebration at Dub School, Escape Venue, Northampton, 4!" January 2020 


The very best way to witness the Aba Shanti | Sound System in its fullness is to go to 
see Aba play a session on his own. Tonight is something very special — Dub School’s 
annual Genna celebration (Ethiopian Orthodox Christmas). “The seven inch box is 
open” Aba declares and indeed it is. Lots of King Tubby and Lee Perry, roots classics 
all. 
BLAKAMIX PROMOTIONS Johnny Clarke’s ‘Crazy Baldheads’ 
THE MONmHLYROONSIRECEE an and ‘Roots Natty Congo’ (plus the 
1 Tommy McCook cut); followed by 
The African Brothers’ ‘Lead Us’, ‘Ina 
Jah Children’ by Dhaima and ‘Step It 
Up’ by Barry Brown; sometime later 
we get ‘No Peace’ by the 
Meditations and the Upsetters, a 
personal favourite that | have never 
heard in a dance, and more 
Upsetter dubs — “When Jah Jah 
Come’ and ‘Bushweed Corntrash’. It 
is an absolute joy to hear him 


BEA SHAN TI 


SOUNDS/OF/JAH|LIGHTNING &sTHUNDER 
EII ADV TICKETS sevens, spread out all across his 


NO DI WW MoRMEA:3 0AM table in piles. The HH delay is 
£IZBIONSTHEIDOOR” : L 


running through a big stash of 


getting a real workout with loops of 


THE(ESCAPE. 5 HORSESHOE (STREET echo splintering through the air. By 


NORTHAMPTONINN1/ 1AJ : . : , 
thet h | H 
LN F OLIN E 07 9737/2709 6 e time he starts playing Joe Higgs 


‘Creation’, Aba is drawing some 
serious bass weight. ‘Don’t Think About Me’, ‘Can You Keep A Secret?’ and others on 
the Melody Maker riddim. One of his last revives before he opened his dub box was 
ljahman Levi's ‘Are We A Warrior’, another roots classic rarely heard on a sound 
system. 
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Dub School is run by Dennis Bedeau aka longtime UK dub producer Mixman. | had 
played a couple of sessions with him about 25 years ago in North London but 
somehow hadn’t seen him since. His music is a crucial part of the fabric of UK sound 
system culture and it was good to see him again. 


| have been going to see Aba for well over 25 years in many different places and | 
have never seen him open up his sevens in a session for so long. It isn’t until at least 
2am when he plays his first modern dubplate. Aba Shanti I is primarily a dubplate 
sound — there are at least 5 crates of unreleased and exclusive music in Transco 
boxes stacked around the sound — so it is a significant event for Aba to build several 
hours of pure 7” dub pressure like this. As l am deep in the dance | begin to wonder, 
when did dub become a Saturday night thing? When | was growing into this thing, 
you used to have to go out on Thursdays or Sundays, or even Monday nights to find 
the good reggae and dub sound systems. Nowadays you get city centre venues like 
the Escape booming to humble and righteous music that speaks of sufferation and 
liberation. Not your usual Saturday night at all. Instead you have a mostly sober 
crowd, appreciative but respectful and cool with each other. Many of them are 
prepared to travel across the country for a good roots or dub session. 


Like Aba said in his signing on Genna address, this is no vanity thing, this is a 
gathering for teachings from the foundation. What a powerful way to start the year. 


~~ 


Aba Shanti I at the controls at Notting Hill Carnival 2018, pic by Leo B 
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CHILDREN OF KUSH 


To demonstrate the centrality of Ethiopia; its spiritual magnetism, attracting those 
living in the Caribbean, the Americas, Europe - as well as other parts of the continent, 
| would like to spend some time with five figures of the 19th and early 20th centuries 
who I call the Kush Quintet. 


Benito Sylvain was a young dreamer from Haiti who in his eventful and active life 
met and befriended Emperor Menelik II. Born and schooled in Haiti, he took higher 
education in France. Due to a decree forbidding foreigners from studying at the 
naval academy, he took a degree in Philosophy instead of the Sciences. During his 
French sojourn, he founded Fraternité (Fraternity), a newspaper "to defend the 
interests of the Black Race in Europe". In 1898, he founded the Black Youth of Paris 
Association to support and educate the Black youth of that metropolis. 


He represented Haiti at abolition congresses in Belgium as well as France. National 
representation was also conferred on him at the first ever Pan-African Conference, 
held in London in 1900. This monumental endeavour was organised by the 
Trinidadian lawyer Henry Sylvester Williams, from the town called Arouca that also 
produced C.L.R. James and George Padmore. From this event, the formerly known 
African Association, founded by Williams, became known as the Pan-African 
Association. Sylvain was given the position of General Delegate for Africa. Dubois 
was named Secretary of the American branch. It was at this gathering that the 
friendship between Menelik Il and Benito Sylvain was seen; for as well as speaking for 
Haiti, the Emperor asked him to represent Ethiopia. He was said to have visited that 
country four times on missions of eager diplomacy as well as spiritual enrichment. 
Coming from the country that defeated France, he brought goodwill to the country 
that recently defeated Italy. Benito Sylvain went from envoy to employee; Aide-to- 
Camp to the Emperor of Ethiopia. 


Staying in the Caribbean, we go from Haiti to Jamaica, to Joel Augustus Rogers. Born 
in Jamaica, in his mid-twenties, he left for America - taking American citizenship. 
Initially earning his living teaching and train portering, he became a widely respected 
journalist and historian. He wrote for such important newspapers as the Crisis 
(N.A.C.C.P.), the Messenger, Negro World (UNIA) as well as the Pittsburgh Courier, 
which we shall come to later. Knowing Marcus Garvey from his youth, he became a 
regular contributor to the Negro World, as well as covering the Garvey trial. But it 
was in his role as historian, that he has garnered most praise. A self-taught man, who 
learnt four languages (Spanish, French, German and Portuguese). He travelled 
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throughout Europe, in Egypt and Sudan - undertaking meticulous research in archives 
and libraries. Set and undeterred on a mission to show the globe of Africa's 
contribution to world culture. 


He wrote of ancient kingdoms and authored biographies paying homage to Black 
personages. He wrote of the Maroons. Words to counteract the utterances of the 
Klan. His most well-known work is the 1917 From Superman to Man. Using his wide 
research, this book refuted the widespread belief in black inferiority in the style of a 
conversation between a black train porter and a travelling white politician. Although 
he never received higher education oradegree, he was an intellectual of 
international renown; becoming a member of American and French anthropological 
and geographical societies. Going back to his journalism now, it was in his role as 
Foreign Correspondent for the Pittsburgh Courier, one of African America's leading 
newspapers, that he became the first Black war correspondent of the 20th century: 
covering the Italo-Ethiopian War of 1935. This was his second visit to the country, 
after covering the 1930 enthronement of Ras Tafari, for which the Emperor later 
gave him a Coronation Medal. 


At a later time in Jamaica, emerged the talents of Una Marson. One of my all-time 
favourite photographs is of a seated Una Marson in her role as broadcaster, 
surrounded by European luminaries such as George Orwell, T.S. Eliot and William 
Empson. After finishing secondary education, she worked as a secretary and social 
worker. After learning of journalism, while assistant editor of the Jamaica Critic in 
1928, she became Jamaica's first black female editor and publisher when she 
founded the Cosmopolitan. Two years later, her first collection of poems were 
published, entitled Tropic Reveries. In 1932, she moved to London. The racism and 
sexism she received there propelled her into joining organisations of international 
feminism. Back in Kingston, she went on a mission to promote literacy and national 
authorship — founding the Kingston Drama Club and Readers and Writers Club. She 
produced plays and published more poetry. Returning to London in 1938, she 
continued her work for the Jamaican Save the Children project, as well as her 
journalism - commencing work for the BBC. She went on to produce Caribbean 
Voices; BBC Radio Empire Service broadcasts. Through these shows, she met figures 
such as Marcus Garvey, Paul Robeson and Jomo Kenyatta. She was able to introduce 
writers such as Sam Selvon, Derek Walcott and George Lamming to a wider public. 
One of the figures she met through her BBC work, was Ras Tafari. In 1936, she went 
to Switzerland as his secretary - part of the Ethiopian delegation to Geneva when he 
spoke before the League Nations. 


From the Fante of Ghana, Joseph Casely-Hayford was a journalist, editor, teacher, 
educator, lawyer and political activist: a founding figure in the establishment of 
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Achimoto College, where Kwame Nkrumah — first president of Ghana — studied. In 
1901, his only novel was published - the first to be written by an African in English. 
One of the first writings of Pan African fiction, it was titled Ethiopia Unbound. 


Inspired by W. B. Dubois, Drusilla Houston, a founder of schools who lived for most 
of her life in Oklahoma became like Joel Rogers, a self-taught historian. In writing her 
magnum opus, this journalist, teacher and educator became the first Black woman to 
write a multivolume work on ancient Africa. This massive effort, published in 1926, 
was Called Wonderful Ethiopians of the Ancient Kushite Empire. 


Five great journalists, pioneering figures, en route to Pan-Africanism; blessed by their 
respective roads, that led to Ethiopia. 
Natty Mark Samuels 


First published in The Dub issue 10, March 2017 


ANGIE A? 


ROAST / 
ip, 
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FROM THE ROOTS... 


MEETING UP WITH DOM PIPKIN 


You may well be saying “Who is Dom Pipkin?” Well, he’s someone | did an interview 
with last year for a magazine | write for. He’s one of the finest exponents in Britain of 
New Orleans boogie piano playing. The interview came after he’d spent three 
months there soaking up the club and music scene and during that time did several 
guest spots playing with other local musicians. As well as being a solo musician, he 
also leads his band The Iko’s, named after the Dr. John song; was until recently 
musical director for Paloma Faith; and for the best part of twenty years has been the 
keyboard member of trip hop band Morcheeba. He seems to be playing somewhere 
or other every night, either in the UK or wherever Morcheeba are playing, recently 
that included Santiago in Chile, not renowned as the safest place on earth. 


He toured UK a couple of years back playing a solo set of the music of New Orleans, 
plus he released an album of the tour ‘Smoking Boogie - The Live Bootleg Sessions’, 
bringing an ever wider audience to the music. His playing is so good that even Jamie 
Cullen said of him “I can’t hold a candle to this guy, he’s a great piano player”. So 
when it came to sorting the interview feature out, it was one that began as he was in 
the Indian Ocean, continued at a gig in Amsterdam, then a phone call with him at his 
London home, before another as he was on a train to play in Nottingham, a few more 
e-mails, before one further chat as he was on the tour coach to play the main stage 
at Glastonbury with Morcheeba. That’s the life of one hard working musician, but we 
got a great interview out of it. 


Among the things that came out in the piece was that the trip to New Orleans wasn’t 
his first, twenty years previously he’d played there with Morcheeba, and has visited 
the city eight times now. He says “l was already a huge New Orleans music fan, and 
while there dipped my hands in the Mississippi River as a blessing. On my second 
visit in 2006 it was a shock, with New Orleans recovering from the devastation after 
Hurricane Katrina hit the city, though things were starting to wake up again. Every 
time l visit I’m struck by the effervescent and living music plus the cultural scene 
which connects directly to its colourful past. Mind you, the warm and sometimes 
sunny weather is a good thing too.” Others I’ve met have said the city is just alive 
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with music twenty-four hours a day, and it gets into you while playing or recording 


there. 


asked Dom what first drew him towards the music he now plays “l was washboard 
player in Errol Linton’s Blues Vibe (Errol himself came originally from the Caribbean); 
that was twenty-five years ago. The guitarist in the band started playing me stuff by 
the likes of Professor Longhair, Huey Piano Smith and The Dirty Dozen Brass Band. 
The lilt of the rhythms and the background to the music really connected with me. 
So | began to try and play this music, listening to the records, painstakingly working 
out the notes so that | could imitate 
what l'd heard. Of course though there 
is guitar music there, its the piano 
players that are heard much more.” 
Dom went on to say that “Performing 
and sitting around in N'awlins (as he 
put it) is such a treat. | was invited to 
play at James Booker's old haunt the 
Maple Leaf several times, where the 
Booker Back Bar Sessions are held. 


There is so much to take and learn from those that play there, it's relaxed, 
authorative and experienced, playing alongside superb audience awareness, with just 
so much history and knowledge in what they do.” 


While there Dom and his wife lived in Race Street Music, his home from home, so 
full of memorabilia from Professsor Longhair's actual motorcycle helmet to 1970s 
business cards from Dr. John strewn around the place. New Orleans is where you 
can just join in whether it be a Second Line parade through town or a visit to 
legendary music places such as the Dew Drop Inn, or join a jam at the Teme, asa 
British player it’s so nice to be able to join in as a part of things and feel very 
welcome to do so. 


Just after Dom returned, the sad death of Dr. John was announced; tragic in the 
sense that Mac had done so much to keep the city’s music alive, and raised 
awareness of the city’s needs after Katrina. “He absolutely inspired me, I’m a huge 
fan of his piano playing and songwriting. | was actually lucky to have supported him 
once and met him a couple of times. Many of my New Orleans friends knew him 
well, and they were feeling it very personally. His journey through not only piano 
music but through funk and psychedelic styles as well as the traditional music 
inspired everyone so much.” 


Dom is currently finishing work on a solo album, all new self-written songs, but very 
much in the styles of the music of the Crescent City, so much his place of inspiration. 
He seeks in every gig whether solo or with his cracking band The Ikos to well and 
truly bring the music to town in the UK as his last album ‘Live At The Hippodrome’ 
proved. Every day | get updates from him, where he’s played or where he’s off to 
play. But each date brings a taste of New Orleans to new audiences in this country, 
just like those who came from the Caribbean brought the music of roots reggae here, 
and just look what happened there! 


It was a joy to learn more about the music from Dom Pipkin, a man who’s not only 
played the music but also been there and played in those legendary venues. Go 
check him out for yourselves 


domandtheikos@qmail.com 


Pete Clack 
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PARFPEH) HOUSE ane 
IMPERITANVOICHRADIO 


Fairfield House, in Bath, is the former 
residence of H.I.M. Haile Selassie l, 
family, and advisors/clergy, during the 
Italian occupation of Ethiopia (1935- 
41). As well as providing shelter for 
the family, the emperor being in 
communication with the patriots still 
fighting the invaders back home, 
Fairfield House also served as HQ for 
the campaign that ultimately 
vanquished Mussolini's forces from 
Ethiopia, and marked the beginning of 
the end for the fascist/nazi aspirations 

Fairfield House of WWII. After the war, His Imperial 
at Majesty gifted the house to the city of 
www.imperialvoice.com Bath, to be used asa day centre for 
the elderly of the city, a function that 
it maintains to this day. 


For many years, Rastafari celebrations have also been held there, mostly organised 
by Ras Bandele, chief priest of the Nyahbingi house in Bristol. After a proposal was 
made within Bath Council to sell the property, numerous protests arose, and the 
result is that the building now has a management team which includes Rastafari, 
Ethiopian and local representatives, as well as BEMSCA (the day centre for the 
elderly). One of the latest initiatives to spring from this new direction in 
management is IMPERIAL VOICE RADIO, an online radio station for all the above 
represented communities, streaming 24/7 @ imperialvoice.com. 


Under the visionary guidance of Peter Green and Dr. Shawn Naptali Sobers, IVR is a 
diverse group of volunteers, producing a varied content for a wide range of listeners, 
from around the UK and Ethiopia, under the motto "Broadcasting Goodness to The 
World". Programmes cover a wide range of topics, such as Music (including a reggae- 
heavy mix of genres!), Fashion, Diet, Sustainability, Interfaith Conversations, 
Childrens’ stories, local history and events, Rastafari movements worldwide, and the 
Life and Works of Haile Selassie, with more to come. All shows are pre-recorded for 
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the while (though there is a fully equipped studio in the building, and Live shows will 
soon be produced from there also), and the forthcoming week's schedule can be 
seen on the webpage (also currently still in early stages of development!). 


A selection of past shows can be found on Imperial Voice Radio's Mixcloud page, as 
well as being recirculated during the night time hours on IVR itself. For anyone with 
an interest to learn more about The Lion of Judah, Emperor Haile Selassie, the 
programme "LIGHT AND PEACE" (named after Ras Tafari's first national printing 
press) also has its own Mixcloud page, with all past episodes available to hear there 
«https://www. mixcloud.com/LightandPeaceonlmperialVoice/» 


A documentary specifically about HIM's time in Bath, called "Footsteps of The 
Emperor" (also produced by Dr. Sobers) can be found on Youtube, presented and 
narrated by dub poet Benjamin Zephaniah. 


Hugo Makepeace 
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LEE GCRATGL Peery — Heavy RAN (ON-U Sound Records) 


On my other version of writing this review it contained a lot of fluff and chatter about 
positive & negative energy. Then | read it back again while having another listen to 
the album, and what occurred to me is what that version of the review had, was 
what was not on this album, a load of unneeded chatter and fluff. 


Without going too deep on the subject, in my view some Perry albums can be hard 
work to listen to, if you're not in a Perry state of mind. Now | know we are not meant 
to criticise in a negative way in today's world, but old Lee Scratch Perry stuff is why 
we continue to buy new Perry work even if it can sometimes be less than satisfying to 
listen to. But this album is different. Why you may ask? Simple, this is a dub album 
and these Perry dub albums are my preferred works from the master. 


And before we go any further, | will say it 
is a darn fine dub album peeps, one l am 
glad to now have in my collection. One 
you should get in your collection as soon 
as possible, be it in electronic download 
or vinyl slab form, this is a real classy Lee 
Scratch Perry album to play any time, 
well maybe track 6 ‘Hooligan Hank’ 
might not be best played in front of the 
kids or mother in-law. 


You may be asking what is this a dub Tik JWE e 

album based on? It is the companion (as ECE PRAH PERRY 
they call it) to the “Rainford” album, released earlier in 2019. If you do not have that 
album then do not worry yourself about having to buy it to overstand this album. As 
this set of works truly does stand up on its own feet, and can be enjoyed without 
having the need to know what the dub is a dub of. That is a sign of the quality on this 
album, but to just keep calling it a Perry album is a falsehood, as there is also the 
skills of co-producer Adrian Sherwood manipulating the sounds in a dub-wise 
manner. 


Anyway, enough fluff from me, as you can probably tell | do like this quite a bit right 
now. With the added guest work of Brian Eno, Vin Gordon and Gaudi this set of 
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works again gains more favour from me, you can't go wrong having Vin Gordon on 
anything in my view. And he indeed appears a few times on this album, three times 
including ‘Rattling Bones And Crowns’, track 3 of the 12, this one has had a few 
replays in the ital towers here. Starting with Perry's vocal of “Kill them dead, money 
worshippers”, you know this is a serious piece of dub coming, with Vin's trombone 
work on top form as expected. The classic spaced out reverb and fx on the 
production on point all the way through the track, and it can stand up to being played 
alone (like most tracks), and gets the full Scratch dub vibes going. 


Skipping back to the start of this album we missed out that track 1 & 12 are the 
intro/outro for the album so not real tracks as such worth reviewing, they are Lee 
Scratch type things, and that says it all about them. But after that intro we do geta 
fine start to the album with the first track proper, “Here Come The Warm Dreads’. 

Mr Brian 'on more songs than | can remember' Eno is the featured guest artist on this 
one. As mentioned, this is a good start to the album, relentless as a dub should be, 
some might think the African chant vocala bit cheesy, but what may seem cheesy on 
some fits in place on a Lee Scratch Perry tune somehow with great ease, as it does 
here. 


Just pulling out a couple more tracks to tell you about, we move onto track 5, 
‘Enlightened’. This has become another one to gain a multiple play in this house, 
from its melodica parts, through its Guitar and Keyboard work to the "Children of the 
light' female vocals, including Lee's bits of rhyme, this dub has a balance. A balance 
that many others can easily miss when producing music, no one part overpowers the 
next, it just fits all together to make one most enjoyable track to listen to. About 
here | was going to talk about several more tracks, but we will skip right to the last 
real track, track 11, as it is worth you going out to get the album yourself to find the 
other sweet dub track on the thing. | did find it a whole lot better to listen to than 
other Perry albums, so maybe you will? It may not be as heavy as a lot of modern 
euro electric boom boom dubs, this is proper music - dubs with class. 


Anyway back to the music, track 11 is ‘Heavy Rainford’, and is a bouncy joyful bit of 
music to play, with a great harmonica riff and the 'l am the Upsetter' repeated vocal 
line making it an instant sing along tune. No need to know all the words apart from 
that one line anyway when listening to Lee Scratch Perry, he is the Upsetter and with 
this album (with the help of Mr Sherwood), he continues to be the Upsetter. 


Benjamin Ital 
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AGEN STS OF SOUND 


| have heard many times of soundmen saying their story has not been told, that 
those who came later are telling it for them. Well, that can't be said of Birmingham's 
Scientist Sound System, whose heyday in the 1980s is profiled in the book “Scientists 
Of Sound: Portraits Of A UK Sound System”, written by Robbo Dread (Paul Pinnock) 
of Scientist in combination with old friend Dr Simon Jones. The book is peppered 
with lots of wonderful 1980s photos of the sound, their crew and their crowd mostly 
taken by another longtime friend of the sound, Jonathan Girling. 


First of all, the book sets out some detailed historical context for both sound systems 
in general (their origin and development in the US, Jamaica and ultimately the UK) 
and for Birmingham in particular. We discover the names for the names of the main 
districts of South and East Birmingham where many of those of African/Caribbean 
origin lived — not just Sodom (Balsall Heath, which was mentioned in The Dub’s 
interview with Messenger Douglas in issue 31), but also Bitter Creek (Winson Green) 
and Texas (Handsworth). We learn how families started moving out (and being 
moved out) of the more central districts to ‘country’ (council estates mainly in South 
and West Birmingham) and we hear how the young black men going to dances in 
‘country’ would have to stick together for their own safety due to the high levels of 
aggravation from not just the National Front, but also generally hostile members of 
the local white population. 


Sound systems were one of only a few safe spaces and outlets for the black British 
youth of the times and they provided a wealth of opportunities for developing talent 
and business. The many roles within a sound are broken down in detail, with 
sections devoted to the different vocal talents and their interplay, perhaps best 
illustrated by the transcript of part of a Scientist session where you can read the lyrics 
of the tune being played, such as Peter Roots’ ‘Stop The War’, along with the sound 
effects and words of the MC, singers and deejays. 
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One of the most fascinating parts of the book is where some of the deejays are 
interviewed about the different ways they developed their craft and Scientist had a 
lot of deejays and singers n 


around the sound. Some, like 


Emrys, Gunslinger and Scooby, Scientists of Sou nd 


were what Desi describes as Portraits of a UK Reggae Sound System 
“paper deejays', who would 


write their lyrics in notebooks 
and work on them with a 
rhyming dictionary (frequently 
bought for them by Flux, who 
would conduct rehearsal or 
training sessions for some of 
the newer or younger MCs 
coming up). Others were 
‘headtop’ deejays like Desi, 
who would freestyle over the 


sound, coming up with lyrics in Simon Jones and Paul Pinnock 
response to the crowd at the 


Photographs by Jonathan Girling 


dance and the situations that 
arose. The role of MC was 


quite distinct from this, being the person who would boost up the name of the sound 
and introduce the records, taking the mic from the deejays to demand that the 
selector ‘haul and pull up’ if demanded by the crowd. Scientist felt it looked a lot 
more professional and had a lot more impact if the MC interrupted the flow of the 
deejay rather than the deejay himself calling for the rewind. 


We learn too about how the sound of ‘rubadub’ took over the dances from the 
‘rockers’ and ‘steppers’ sounds of the late 1970s. The basslines of Flabba Holt and 
drum patterns of Style Scott were crucial to this, but so was a shift in lyrical concerns 
towards the dancehall and away from the Afrocentric 70s. Gary Constant, once of 
Oxford’s Addis Ababa sound, tells of the same process in his interview with The Dub 
in issues 23 & 24. This was further developed by the boom in ‘lovers rock’ in the 80s 
as British-made soul-infused music took off. In turn, these changes in the music 
triggered a revival in Studio One tunes, which was perfect for MCs. 
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There are also very informative sections about the actual building of the sound 
system; about how they used the designs published by the speaker company Fane for 
their first scoops and how these speaker boxes, now seen as classic, were once the 
vanguard of sound, being designed to throw the sound further as well as amplify and 
distort it in fantastic new ways. Jonathan Girling's evocative photos illustrate the 
crew building these scoops in a friend’s garden back in 1984. There are also circuit 
diagrams for sound effects and speaker cabinets as well as a great collection of 
vintage flyers. 


The authors give us a vivid picture of the economies that thrived around the sound 
systems: making money from blues dances, the Scientist hat designed by Nicky, 
community and pirate radio stations, flyers and the networks used to publicise 
events, which in Birmingham at least included CB radio. In pre-mobile phone days, 
CB radio proved invaluable. Wooligan’s sound system, Orthodox 38 got its name 
from the channel 38 which was used a lot by the local community to advertise dances 
and run tunes etc. 


This is a really good read, whether or not you already know Scientist, and is highly 
recommended. Scientist still play out as a sound system, with some of the original 
crew involved and their number includes the singer and chanter Joseph Lalibela. 


Dan-l 


‘Scientists Of Sound’ is available from Amazon 
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VINYL TRACKBACK :- 


JAMAICA'S GREATEST - FABULOUS GREATEST His 


(MELODISC MIP 12-158) 


This issue we take a look at the album ‘JAMAICA’S GREATEST — Fabulous Greatest 
Hits’, an album that was licensed from Prince Buster by London-based Melodisc label. 
Melodisc was one of the first UK independent record companies and released a huge 
volume of material over its lifetime mainly from West Africa, Trinidad, Jamaica and 
the USA. | cannot tell you the year of release as it is apparently unknown although a 
re-issue of the album came out in 1972. 


SIDE ONE 


TRACK ONE - ‘ONE DAY SOON’/Dennis Brown: This is a mid-tempo sound with the 
usual soulful sound of the legendary Dennis Brown and is a first-class track to start 
the album. TRACK TWO - ‘OUR DAY WILL COME’/The Heptones : This song will be 
familiar to anyone who has followed music over the years and has been recorded by 
a large number of artists over the years. They include The Four Seasons, Amy 
Winehouse, a Reggae cover and of course the hit version by Ruby & The Romantics. 
This version by The Heptones is again mid-tempo with a first-class vocal from front 
man Leroy Sibbles. TRACK THREE — ‘IF | HAD THE WORLD’/John Holt: This self- 
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penned number features one of Jamaica’s top artists, John Holt, and is a another 
mid-tempo number which features a heavy bass guitar on-and-off. As with most 
John Holt recordings, the vocals are first-class. TRACK FOUR — ‘GIANT’/Prince Buster 
All Stars : This track is strange as it is by The All Stars, yet has a vocal that one would 
assume to be by Prince Buster. It is written by C Campbell (Prince Buster) and 
features first-class trombone playing at various stages of the recording. TRACK FIVE — 
‘SINCE | FELL FOR YOU’/Alton Ellis : Alton Ellis just has to have one of the best, if not 
the best Soul voice from Jamaica and on this track it is very smooth and classy. 
Slightly more up-tempo this is possibly the best on the album. TRACK SIX — 
‘STILL’/Prince Buster : This song is adapted by Prince Buster and is a song that will be 
familiar, having been recorded by many singers over the years. It is somewhat of a 
surprise that it lends itself to being given a Jamaican treatment and with good vocals 
from The Prince it has a very pleasant sound. 


SIDE TWO 


TRACK ONE- ‘MONA LISA’/John Holt : This is another song that is familiar having been 
recorded in many genres over the years. John Holt’s rendition is a classy recording 
with bass guitar prominent. The rhythm is mid-tempo and starts side two. TRACK 
TWO — ‘GOD BLESS THE CHILDREN’/The Heptones : This track is slightly more up- 
tempo and features the vocal talents of Leroy Sibbles. The group were well known 
for covering songs and this is an example, being a song originally recorded by the 
writer Billie Holiday. TRACK THREE — ‘IF | RULED THE WORLD’/Dennis Brown : The 
album’s label has the writer as unknown and is not the one recorded by Louis 
Armstrong. It has the distinctive Dennis Brown vocal over an up-tempo rhythm and 
lyrics worth listening to closely. TRACK FOUR — ‘GOOD LOVING’/Alton Ellis : This track 
features for the second time on this aloum the man known as The Soul Of Jamaica, 
Alton Ellis. This is a self-penned number and as we would expect it is superb from 
start to finish. The tempo is once again free flowing and Mr Ellis is helped out vocally 
by a soulful backing group. TRACK FIVE — ‘MY HAPPINESS’/ Prince Buster : For many 
Jamaican music lovers it is hard to imagine The Prince having a smooth soulful vocal, 
but he certainly has on this. Again, the label is unable to give the writer credits but it 
could be self-penned. TRACK SIX — ‘YOU ARE FOR ME’/The Ethiopians : The final track 
is written by C Campbell (Prince Buster) and is the most up-tempo of the album’s 
tracks. The Ethiopians will be familiar to most Jamaican music fans and features the 
vocal talents of Leonard Dillon. Eric Denham 
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THE DUB DIARY 


High Grade— R.I.S.C./Global Café, 40 London Street, Reading RG1 4PS—Fri. 24" Jan., 4%" 
Friday every month 


Winna Stays On: Scientist meets Sirena (both on their own systems) —The Gate, Studley 
Street, Birmingham B12 8JB—Sat. 25!" Jan., 10pm-3am. Sessions every 2 weeks 


ReadiFood: Do The Ska Sound System & live bands—Facebar, Reading RG1—Sat. 25'" Jan. 
4pm-midnight, benefit for Reading Food Bank 


Preston Dub Club: Operation meets Mighty Oak (both on their own systems) — Roperhall, 
The Dark Room, Preston PR1 2EE — Fri. 315! Jan., 10pm-3am, monthly 


Reading Dub Club: Field Frequency meets RDR Sound (both on their own systems) — 
R.I.S.C./Global Café Hall, 40 London Street, Reading RG1 4PS—Sat. 1* Feb., 8pm-1am, £5 


Reggae On Tap: Makepeace, Nico D & Garvin Dan — Tap Social Movement, Botley, Oxford 
OX2 OLX — Sun. 2™ Feb., 3-10pm, 1st Sunday every month, food available 


Dub Cub: Ital Power, Roots Inspiration & Technics Worldbeat (playing on their own 
systems) — 2Funky Music Café, Leicester LE3 5NH — Sat. 8!" Feb., 9pm-4am 


Frome Dub Club — The Loft Bar, Frome BA11 1DJ — Sat. 8!" Feb., 2"? Saturday every month 
Count Skylarkin — Tap Social Movement, Botley, Oxford OX2 OLX — Sat. 14!" Feb., 8-midnight 
Adrian Sherwood: Time Boom X The Upsetter Dub Session — Jazz Café, Camden — 21“ Feb. 
Rocksteady Roast: Richie Roots — Red Lion, Eynsham OX29 4HW — Sun. 23 Feb., 12-6pm 


Oxford Dub Club: Field Frequency meets Truth & Rights (both on their own systems) — East 
Oxford Community Centre, Princes St., Oxford — Sat. 7° Mar., 8pm-2am 


Dub School: Ital Power, Jah Youth & Lord Ambassador (all on their own systems) — The 
Escape, Northampton NN1 1AJ — Sat. 14 Mar., 10pm-4.30am 


Lee Scratch Perry — O2, Cowley Road, Oxford OX4 1UE — Thur. 19t" March 


Macka B & The Roots Ragga Band, Junior Quaker, Commisioner Benji, Tony Roots & Iman 
OneDub — The Mill, Birmingham B9 4AG — Fri. 3 April 


Mungo’s HiFi & Count Skylarkin — Bullingdon, Oxford OX4 — Sat. 12 June, 11pm-3am 
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'OPM-MIDNIGHT 
MING LIVE ON TUNE IN A FIRST PM ~ 


45 ji A ae : C18 LONGO.: aanika 
DIS-MAKEPEACE / DAN- 2 DANIEL NORLAND 


— _SUNPAY NIGHT SERVICE 


https://www.mixcloud.com/danielcameron94/ 


READING DUB CLUB OXFORD DUB CLUB 


Yn Dub We Trust” 
CELEBRATION OF ROOTS A DUB SOUND SYSTEMS 


FIELD FREQUENCY 


MEETS 


TRUTH A RIGHTS 


EACH ON THEIR OWN SOUND SYSTEM 


READING'S FAMOUS UNITY ROOTS AND DUB SOUNDSYSTEM SESSION 
PRESENTS TWO FULL SOUND SYSTEMS TO ROCK YOUR SOUL: 


SAT. 7 MARCH 2020 


EAST OXFORD COMMUNITY CENTRE 
PRINCES ST, COWLEY ROAD OX4 1DD 
8PM-2AM, È5 ENTRY 


ACADEMY EVENTS AND FRIENDS BY ARRANGEMENT WITH UTA PRESENT 


APRIL 2020 O7 AMSTERDAM PARADISO 

30 MANCHESTER O; RITZ O8 GRONINGEN OOSTERPOORT 
MAY 2020 OS NIJMEGEN DOORNROOS JE 
Ol LONDON O; FORUM KENTISH TOWN Te BERLIN YAAM 

O2 BIRMINGHAM O- INSTITUTE IJ ROUEN LE 106 

O3 BRISTOL O; ACADEMY IS ANTWERP DE ROMA 

OS BRIGHTON CONCORDE @ 16 PARIS ELYSEE-MONMARTRE 
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